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methods of colonization.1 Most important of all, Gaupp had a better under-
standing of the real basis of this new development, for he began by trying to
describe the late Roman conditions with which the Germanic conquerors now
came into contact. No longer did a more or less vague and idealistic picture of
classical Roman civilization serve as die starting point of his investigations.
The simple assertion by which he safegaurded himself against any suspicion
of political bias indicated in fact an immense advance: " My only purpose
throughout has been to describe things as they really were." 2
While scholarship was thus gaining in breadth and depth, Moser's theories
continued to find new adherents. Economic history especially seemed to profit
by his method of proceeding from present conditions to the past The Dane,
Olufsen, followed his example and as a practical surveyor arrived at new con-
clusions concerning the economic development of the past by technical arguments
drawn from existing field-divisions.8 Georg Hanssen in his Anitckten liter das
Agrarwsen der Var^d^ published from 1835 onwards,4 materially assisted in
spreading this new criterion in Germany, and helped to give scholars a special
bias towards agrarian history. He realized the novelty of this procedure, and felt
that it was helping in the progress of historical study.6
Donniges' popular work on Das deutsche Staatsrccht und die deutsche
Reichsverfassung (1842) relies on Moser's theory, and on its further development
by Eichhorn and Savigny.6 But the theory also spread outside Germany. I need
only mention Kemble's great work, The Saxons in England(1848), which followed
German scholars (Eichhorn, J. Grimm, Donniges, and others) and saw in the
Mark " the original basis on which the whole social order of the Germans rested ".
Kemble went even farther.7 For him the Mark is a voluntary union of freemen
with full self-determination in the management of their affairs. His method of
investigation is noteworthy. He relied on Grimm's Wdstumef^ i.e. on sources
of a much later period, confirming still further the method of reconstruction so
popular since Moser's day, in spite of the hesitation which even Grimm felt
about using these documents as sources for the elucidation of early times. He
emphasized the fact, however, that there was no historical material in England
for the early period, but held that there was no reason to doubt that the course
of development there had been the same as in Germany*8
Later scholars in Germany unhesitatingly adopted the assumption that
primitive conditions continued throughout the centuries, It appears clearly in
Georg Landau's book about the German Territories (1854). A native of Hessen,
1 Thierry, Lettres sur rkutoire de France (1827), had already helped in this direction; see
especially n.
8 Preface, ix.
*  Bidrag til Qplysning om Danmarks indvortes Forfatning i de aeldre Tider, isaer i dtt trettende
Aarhundnde.   Copenhagen, 1821.
4 These appeared first in Fatcks Staatsburgerlichem Magatfn III und VL *<?j5 und 1837, and
were later collected in Hanssen's Agrarhistorischen Abhandtungen^ i (1880),
*  " Recent historians," he said in this essay, p. x, " unlike earlier scholars, have directed their
attention much more to the investigation of conditions, as well as to the study and report of events,
thus putting history on a firmer foundation/'
' See what is said on pages 5 and 6 on freedom and the community.
7  " This is the original basis upon which all Teutonic society rests, and must be assumed to have
been at first amply competent to meet all the demands of society in a simple and early stage of develop-
ment : for example, to have been a union for the purpose of administering justice, or supplying a mutual
guarantee of peace, security, and freedom for the inhabitants of the district." Kemble, The Saxony in
England (1848), i, 53-4,
8  Ibid.